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ABSTRACT 



In 1996, the Mississippi State Department of Education 
published information on accreditation, finances, student achievement, and 
other variables that could be utilized to assess each school district's 
success. After the report's publication, questions surfaced regarding 
disparities in the funding of the public school districts in the state. An 
analysis of these areas of concern is presented in this paper. Some of the 
study's key questions include: "What was the extent of available funds and 

expenditures for public school districts in Mississippi?"; and "What is the 
relationship between available funds and local and state expenditures for 
school districts in the state?" Data analysis of state funding revealed that 
disparities do exist in terms of valuation per pupil. Disparities also exist 
between the wealthiest and poorest school districts' financial resources, as 
well as in educational opportunities. It was found that local financial 
support influences student achievement in a positive manner. Schools with 
superior accreditation levels tend to spend more money per pupil, and most of 
the achievement variables were significantly related to local and state per 
pupil expenditure. Interestingly, those school districts where the citizens 
of the district taxed themselves at a higher rate tended to be accredited at 
higher levels and students tended to achieve more. (RJM) 
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Abstract 



In the spring of 1996 the Mississippi Report Card 95 was published by the Mississippi State Department of 
Education. This document was a district by district report including information on accreditation, finances, student 
achievement, and other variables which could be utilized to assess to some extent the success of the school district 
Questions have surfaced regarding disparities in the funding of the public school districts in Mississippi and the 
relationship of these disparities to student achievement as well as the level of accreditation of the districts This study 
was designed to explore these areas of concern. The Report Card 95 along with the Annual Report of the State 
Superintendent of Public Education of Mississippi was utilized to obtain data with respect to per pupil expenditures 
accreditation levels, local millage rates, and 23 student achievement indicators. 

Data analysis revealed that disparities do exist in terms of valuation per pupil in ADA (VPPADA) local per 

JfST-ir, (LPPE) ’ St3te PCT pupiI ex P cnditures < SPPE )< combined local and state per pupil expenditures 
^ c D nc u Ca ! m ' agC ra ' es (MlI,s) 7116 Wea,thiest school districts are recipients of significantly higher LPPE 
. LSPI T , , j Po orest d,stricts; “Than school districts are significantly higher in LPPE, and Mills than rural 

districts; while rural districts are significantly higher in SPPE; schools with superior accreditation levels tend to spend 
more money per pupil, and most of the achievement variables are significantly related to LPPE (20 of 23) Perhaps the 
most interesmig fmding of all was that those school districts where the citizens of the district taxed themselves at higher 

rates (Mills), although the district did not necessarily have the higher VPPADA, tended to be accredited at higher levels 
ana students tended to achieve more. 



INTRODUCTION 

The education of the children of Mississippi is an enormous task in terms of time, finances 
and planning. A majority of the citizens of Mississippi devote large segments of their lives to the 
e ucation of the children of the State. All citizens, who can afford to, contribute directly through 
taxes they pay at the local, state, and federal levels. The citizens of Mississippi^ parents of school 
age children and grandchildren, graduate school personnel, teachers, administrators, and the like. 
They not only have children and grandchildren in school and friends with children in school, but also 
manifest an interest in the education of the youth of the State by volunteering, serving in the PTA 
and assisting in individual school fund raising efforts. Few residents exist that have no connection 

whatever with the education of Mississippi children. 

l 2in l99 ? Census ’ Mississippi has a total population of 2,573,2 16, of whom 

1,210,729 (47.1 /.) live in urban areas and 1,362,487 (52.9%) live in rural areas (United States 
Bureau of the Census, 1 993). Urban areas are considered those places in excess of 2,500 while those 
places of population less than 2,500 are considered rural (United States Rumn,, of th. Census 1 993). 

(1996) fo Si? f? aCC ° r jTi t °^ e AnnwlRgppitPfthpSmf Superintendent ofFAmatfon 
(1996), ,n the school year of 1994-95, 558,182 students were enrolled in the public schools of 

Mississippi with an average daily attendance of 470, 974. These students were enrolled in 153 school 

S25, ^ f0Ur agricultural ^ spools. These districts combined 

included 1,013 publicschools, these schools producing 23,773 Diploma Graduates, 1,629 Certificate 
Recipients, and 855 GED Credential Recipients, (Annual 1996). 
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:S na j prog r sztsrz?- 1 * » «- 

rtified personnel, as required by the State Denartm’,. t , ‘ 25 j Adrnm,st rators, teachers, and other 

the remainder, 26, 7 81 .03 (44.6%), were composed 

sources: state, local of Mississippi are derived from three 

Mississipp, was allocated for public education The source ^ W 0 ?™'™ for the State of 
in the Annual Report of the State Superintendent of percent of fonds as reported 

~ amounted t0 5621,296,565 86 (29 35./^^ 1° Education (1996) indicated th* l oc * 

3?*?r art4 ’ 2n - '““"^inatoui^pup, 

the responsibility of the late Bo'al'd^Mucat^shL^ e * Kational systcm of Mississippi has been 

f r surin8 - » r :r ,is ^ 

accreditation and "focus on the e ° eW s ^ SIem was to emphasize oerfomtan k s ^ iss, PP* 

f 00,5 hclp 

sSSaaS^SaSSS 

; U ;:- S a r P H d ' edU “" 0Ml ^"SSSSr; | ll) - Processor inputs^ 
qUal,,y (A £EKdllati a a£ij U i isIni ^,p , PraC " C “ ”* believed to p romo ,e educatiZ! 
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These five levels of accreditation are: 5-Excellent, 4-Advanced, 3-Successful, 2-Wamed 
and 1 -Probation. A Level 2 district that remains at this evaluation for two consecutive years may 
be downgraded to level 1 ( Accreditation Requirements , p. 12). 

Each school district is evaluated by assignment of a Performance Index as a means of 
assessing placement within each Accreditation Level (Accreditation Requirements). The 
performance index reflects only the percentage of performance standards met by a district; it does 
not reflect compliance with the process standards. The performance index is used to report a 
district's performance rating within its current accreditation level, as well as a district's improvement 
toward a higher performance rating. 

The performance standards that are required for the various levels of accreditation are based 
on specific tests. These tests are given annually and once the results are available they are combined 
with the process standards and each school district is assigned an accreditation level and 
performance index in March of each year based on the previous year's verifiable data. 

The tests that are used as performance standards are the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) in 
language, mathematics, and reading for grades 4 through 8; Tests of Achievement and Proficiency 

,n . readuig ’ mathematics 311(1 language arts at the ninth grade level; Performance Assessments 
(PA) in integrated language arts and mathematics in grades 4 through 9; and Functional Literacy 
Examinations (FLE) in reading, mathematics, and written communications. Additionally, the State 
Algebra 1 subject area test and the ACT composite scores are used as performance standards. 
Percentage of graduates, amount of ACT Core course work, and the percent of students scoring less 
than the first quartile in all tests except the performance assessment tests are also used as 
performance standards. Minimum scores for all test variables are set each year by the Mississippi 
State Department of Education. 

The test data s «> re s are expressed as normal curve equivalent scores (NCE) for the Iowa Test 
of Basic Skills (ITBS) and the Tests of Achievement and Proficiency (TAP). The ITB S/TAP scores 
or Integrated Language Arts and Mathematics Performance Assessments (PA) are reported as 
National Percentile Ranks (NPR) of estimated ranges. These PA categories and ranges are below 
average ( 1 -25), low average (26-49), high average (50-74) and above average (74-99). The 

EduSfon n (l 8 995) n fr ° m 0,6 ^^itation Standards of the State Board of 

Data reflecting all performance standard results by school district for the 1 994-1995 school 
r Z° ned ul ^ , M issi?g >PP» KWO* Card 1995 (1996). This document, produced and 
for ^ J 4,s f lss, PP 1 St3te Department of Education, is provided as an evaluation tool 

for Mississippi is 149 school districts and four agricultural high schools. "Furthermore The Report 

Card is furnished to increase the understanding of the opportunities available to districts and to 
encourage positive local support for education in Mississippi" (RenortCarH p . ifi). 

The expenditures of school districts of Mississippi represent a large part of the total general 

^ d Q ™ t,0n T State C0ntributed 4233 % of the total general funds appropriated 

-r* 95 " r"" ° rpubliC SChoo] education - Local, state, and federal funds provided 

leleT hZ UP eXPen nI t T ° f U H21 1 f ° r Chi,drcn attending P ublic schools of Mississippi. This 

in the Southwest w T 2? nat,0nal A average P CT P u P i! expenditures of $5,074 and next to last 
m the Southwest (National Education Association, 1995). This per pupil expenditure when 

compared to the national average (83.3 %) and position in the Southeast would, to many, suggest 
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that the solution to improving school performance is nnttino 

question such solutions. The only question may be- Are school* re ™> n ey into education. Others 
job in terms of student performance? ' SCh °° 1S W,th more ™ney doing a better 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

funds (local ^d^e^ KSpect t0 the availability of 

^ TO this end the fonowin^"'^ 

eX,en ‘ ° faVailabl ' tods “* «P— <— for public school districts in 

school districts in'^KiTsipfd? 6611 aVa ‘ lable ^ “ d l0Cal and state ex P e " d '<“r« for 

local an^lt™ “ihSSf 0 ^ m ° re 

How does student achievement relate to the availahilitv nf a a j 
expenditures for public school districts in Missis^ * ^ ““ SU " * nd local 

ssaaaasaas-* 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



6 . 



METHODOLOGY 

Research Design 

and expenditur^to^j^ tocT^d^le^Tlbr foe " V ^ ,e “ d “® Jn '! h o availability 
resources were examined to assess funding disparities if th P * c school 8 of Mississippi. These 
school districts in terms of the assessed valuation of the , th * 3 ' | ? x,st ’ ^ respect t0 wealth of the 
pupil in average daily attendance (VPPADAJ ln order reflected by the valuation per 

relates to the funding of the '"T ,fthe Wealth of a school district 

reflects such wealth. For this study VPP^A^H be utn ! H* * find 3 Variab,e 

^^or^i^bl^^di^ded 6 ^Ae average 6 (S^attCTdan 68 *^^ ^®^^*on of Tver 65 years <jf 

1 966). Since die school derives die 
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the Joca! school board and ;he Board of Supervisors through the establishment of millage rates 
( Mississippi Code , 1995 and 1996) this variable is a reasonable indicator of the wealth of a school 
district Disparities between local per pupil expenditures (LPPE) and state per pupil expenditures 
(SPPE) as well as local millage rates will also be examined. 

- v P rr eS “1 ex P enditures ofthe wealthiest and poorest school districts, determined in terms 
of VPPADA, were determined. Rural and urban school districts were compared on VPPADA 
combined Joca! and state per pupil expenditures (LSPPE), LPPE, SPPE, and local millage rate 

T pic* cD S pr h0 ° !, l6VelS of accreditation were also compared on VPPADA, LSPPE, 

LPPE SPPE and Mills. The relationship between measures of student achievement, determined 
through the Mississippi statewide testing program, and VPPADA, LSPPE, LPPE SPPE and Mills 
were also explored. 

d ?! I ™* t,gat,on ,s restricted to the 1 49 Mississippi school districts listed in the Mississippi 

Re port Card 199$ . The four agricultural high schools listed in the report were not included in this 
study. 



Data 



The data for this study is secondary in nature and was derived from two sources, the 
Mi ssissippi Reppri Card im and the Animal Report of the State Supe rintendent of Pnhlir. 
~ f ~ l0 ”: y he data extracted and utilized from the Mississippi Report Card 199S included levels 

ot accreditation, total per pupil expenditures, valuation per pupil in ADA (VPPADA) district 
average scores for ITBS for grades 4- 8, TAP for grade 9, Functional Literacy Examination (FLE) 
m reading, mathematics and communication, ACT Composite Score, and the state Algebra 1 score 
analysis from the Annual Report ofthe State Snp^t ^dent of Pnhlir FH„r,ti»n 
° fU J! percent of “hool budget from three sources- local, state, and federal- and the local 

SPPE The ^ Pe T' “E2 ? >m l0Cal 311(1 State fUndmg was needed tacompute LPPE, and 
-Hi^’ ™ millage rate (M,lls) was coUected to be utilized as an additional variable which 
indicates local financial support for the schools. 

, hc state-wide testing program is of three types. The data derived fiom 

the ITBS for grades 4-8 and the TAP for grade 9 in reading, mathematics and language are norm 

ta • r£p0r "^ aSdlStnCt avera 8“ norma l curve equivalents (NCE) and Ls are interval 

In nature (Mi ss i ssipp i AsasangU , 1994-95). The ACT Composite will be treated as interval data 
also. The FLE scores ( Bia rifl and Schoo l Test Manual . 1996) and the Algebra 1 scores (Mississinn, 

" 5) " ““ SCOres «* are heated asUna. di kSKK 
related to funding are expressed as dollar amounts or percentages and are utilized as interval data. 

Statistical Analysis 

Most v^te m d^IS 0n f ‘ md “ mparativ ' ware conducted in this study. 

Z^^ b l?. are . d< f Cnbed m ' nn “ “ f ““""l deviations and in some cases minimum and 

achiev^f vSabfe^nr fi C °' rel ? tl0nS were com P uted t0 <*«««* the relationships between the 

Algebra^^d FLE seme* a hT Variables - Th °“ coefficients between 

d the funding variables are ordinal in nature (Spearman Rho). All 
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WWWeTTe“(s"°™^d CMe^'i^wL'c^^ qUe5,ionab ' e ' The 

twenty schools, inln^ of Sa lspPE Sp™ TZX,*'.*' T* “* b ° ,,0m 

“ were compared in a similar SSS I 5Ch °°' 

analysis of variance by ranks was utilized tn mmn,. ao*es. l he Kruskall- Wallis one-way 

accreditation level on VPPADA, LSPPE LPPE SPPE Ld^n °°u^ 1StnCtS 8r ° Uped accordin g t0 

ttBS~^sgg=Z=X 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 

answering the specific WWCh “ si5t in 

Available Funds and Expenditures 



minimu^masimum^and n^esor^»pADA"^pppT^? 1 ^i^p me * , ’ s ’ standard deviations, 
exist be, ween the wealthiest ^ 

minimum of $5,137 to a maximum n f «mb 700 *u CTrns 01 LPPADA, range from a 

Of $ 43 , 591 . Rtiges taZ^r^'^Tg 8m^Ert! 9 C^ "lltm'® “ ra " g ' 

teflec, disparities in financial support fiom tie two m ($2 ' 074 ' 34 > 

of expenditures (85.4%) of the school districts for *f, TO »" Proportion 

tax rates, is 67.78. These tax rate*; u,u 9 >• . , ^ ‘ *" e range tn Mills, reflecting local 

proportion of local school funds. ’ PP * t0 ° Ca assessed valuation, result in a major 



rx . . - table 1 

Descriptive Data for VPP ADA, LSPPE LPPE SPPF and ilth <• *„• . . 

School Districts 1994-1995 (N=149i * ’ spp E, and Mills for Mississippi 



Source 
VPPADA 
LPPE 
SPPE 
LSPPE 
Mills 



M 

19009.89 
1068.26 
2474.29 
3542.55 
43.71 



SD 
7476.79 
380.53 
272.80 
361.41 
11.30 



Minimum 

5137.00 
293.84 
1668.86 
2775.15 
15.75 



Maximum 

48728.00 
2229.57 
3743.20 
4493.95 
83.53 



Range 

43591.00 
1936.53 
2074.34 
1718.80 
67.78 



of these D SI« f ' ATthS^rbur^^hMTtos rcSa ? tS * Clean!r picture ° fU,e dis P«»on 
several schools are member *> intervals close to the mean, 

exampte the frequency with the lowest interval for WfX m *" V ° nab,es For 

32,9/. of, he school districts (Table 2) while the highest intival for Wi^S?5StS 
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,fr^^^Li2vs?£> 

Similar information for LSPPE, SPPE, and Mills is also presented in Table 2. ' 




- of T “ :r t , t ! ^ 

.^"rss^rs 1 - 

benv M bUd8e ‘, and “ ““ fc relationship 

VPPADA, LSPPE, LPPE SPPE and Milk rv ki %L correlations were computed between 
is significantly relaleft^ revealed ** VPPADA 

B<.001). This analysis also rev^ed a si^S Lvrae^a^T^ ^ (l= " - 4073 ’ 
(r=- 4268, pc.OOl) VPPADA is not , relationship between LPPE and SPPE 

ere related signifieantly to LPPE 0-.4219, j<.Ml) and SPPE^STT^). ^ 
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Inter correlations Between VPPADA, LSPPE LPPE SPPF an A mu » • 

Districts, 1994-1995 (N=1 49) ’ ’ ^ Mills for Mississippi School 

Variable s 

1. VPPADA 

2. LSPPE 

3. LPPE 

4. SPPE 

5. Mills 

^ 0te ‘ P 2 ” 05, p<.001 for all other coefficients 
school districts that do d^oT 1 ”" ** SCh °° IS ’ bUt ‘ hoSe 



Wealthiest - VS- Poorest School Districts 

were identified and compared on LPPE SPPE LSPPE wealt ^ est twenty school districts 

■hat the top twenty ranked schools LPPE (SI 681 70 fw^ T* Com P ariM " s revealed 

lowest twenty ranked schools ($706.88). The rtate provided *' 8n £ ,Can * ly hl ® her (P= 000) than the 
pupil to the lowest ranked schools; however apuficntly fe-.OOO) more money per 

e two groups in per pupil expenditures. The LSPPE sionifira u d '^ erenc U- m LPPE between 

wealthiest schools by a mean difference in LSPPE of $5M8n ( ® _000) favored <he top twenty 
exrated Mills between the two groups (Jvi) ^ N ° Significan < <**">« 

Dmmuwll. vj ^TvlZ. J0 *■** KlMp. S,hool Din*. « 

Source Groun H — ~ * L ^ FE > ggjj Mills, 1994-1QQS 



SPPE 



LSPPE 



Group 
Low 20 
Top 20 

Low 20 
Top 20 

Low 20 
Top 20 



1681.70 

2718.64 

2274.62 

3425.53 

3956.33 



M Rank 

10.50 

30.50 

29.45 

11.55 



589 4.84 .000 
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Rural -VS- Urban School Districts 

The environment in which one lives is a circumstance of choice for most adults. This, 
however, is not the case for most children and the quality of their education, as it relates to the 
availability of funds, which is out of their hands. The majority of the population (52.9%) live in 
areas classified as rural by the US Census of 1990. One of the differences in the living environment 
of the citizens of Mississippi is the distinction of whether they live in a rural or urban area. 
Therefore the question of whether or not educational opportunities are determined by environment 
is of interest. To investigate the impact that environment may have on the educational opportunities, 
in terms of school finances, school districts were grouped on the basis of their being rural or urban! 
Schools within cities with populations in excess of 10,000 were classified as urban. Rural school 
districts are those in counties which are one hundred percent rural as defined by the U. S. Census, 

1990. These districts were then compared on VPPADA, LSPPE, LPPE, SPPE, and Mills. 

Data analyses (Table 5) revealed that urban school and rural school districts did not differ 
significantly in VPPADA (p= 064). However, a mean difference of $4,025.26 was found between 
the districts in favor of the urban districts. The LPPE expenditure was si gni ficantly higher for the 
urban group (p=.000) with a mean difference of $404.05. The SPPE was significantly higher for 
rural school districts (j2=.000). Yet the contributions by the state did not completely make up for the 
difference in local funds since the rural areas were still $133.32 lower than the urban areas. This 
can be partially accounted for by the fact that urban schools levy taxes (Mills) at a significantly 
higher rate (p=.000) than do the rural school districts. These results indicate that students from urban 
areas attend schools which receive considerably more funding per pupil especially from local 
revenue sources. 



Table 5 



Comparisons Between Mississippi Rural And Urban School Districts on VPPADA LSPPE LPPE 

SPPE, and Mills in 1994-1995 -* 



Source 


Schools 


D 


M 


M Rank 


w 


z 


E 


VPPADA 


Rural 


25 


18374.20 


22.84 


571 


1.85 




Urban 


28 


22399.46 


30.71 


.064 


LSPPE 


Rural 


25 


3573.81 


23.84 


596 






Urban 


28 


3707.13 


29.82 


1.41 


.159 


LPPE 


Rural 


25 


967.30 


20.00 


500 






Urban 


28 


1371.35 


33.25 


3.12 


.002 


SPPE 


Rural 


25 


2606.51 


35.80 


895 






Urban 


28 


2335.77 


19.14 


3.92 


.000 


Mills 


Rural 


25 


34.86 


15.04 








'.Urban 


28 


54.35 


37.68 


376 


5.33 


.000 



Now: The Rural school districts are 100% rural (Pop. < 2500) ss defined by the 1990 Census. 

The Uibm school districts are those within Municipalities of 10,000 population or greater 
as identified by the 1990 Census. ^ 
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— »w- 

achievement variables utilized in detemWnvrt..' ! ' LPPEl SPPE ’ M,lls ' ■*> <*>' ™ test 
scores to be utilized in this analysis represent die rms ™ f” "‘i ° f “ Ch 501,001 distri « The 
grade TAP in language, readingfand maUi^afc.^E ZZZ “* *' nin,h 

communications, the State algebra 1 score, and the ACT Compo^s^f ®' 

VPPAD^r^S^d Mi^ fiT”' aC !t ma " VMiabieS Were «— with 
LSPPE, 20 with LPPE 12 with' S^ orT fT** with VPPADA, 9 with 

Although few achievement variables (4)' were s.g^tllyrela^To' Sa t ^ 6 >' 

number which were significantly related tn t ppc <. .I t , . . the overwhelming 

related to a school district's financial standing. ^ 6 P ° SItl ° n achievement is 



Table 6 



Achievement 

ITBS Grade 4 
Language Arts 

! Grade 4 



Grade 4 
.eadmg 



JIBS Grade 5 
Mathematics 

ITBS Grade 5 
Heading 

.ITBS Grade 6 
Language Arts 

.ITBS Grade 6 
Mathematics 



, ■ Grade 6 

heading 

.ITBS Grade 7 
Language Arts 

JTBS Grade 7 
Mathematics 

Cont’d next page 



VPPAD A 
-.0093 

.1285 

.0969 

.0617 

.182^ 

.1012 

.0416 

.1198 

.1179 

.0942 

.1348 



PPE, SPPE, LSPPE, Mills, and Measures of 
sissippi Report Card, 1995 fN=149i 

LPPE SPPE " r code . v-.. — 


.1108 


X)137 


1270 


lVlliiS 

22% 


•222$ 


-.0849 


.141J 


23% 


.26g| 


-.1375 


-170| 


24% 


.2i 22 


-.0635 


.176$ 


27% 


•3122 


-.0903 


26U 


26% 


.27^ 


-.1361 


.188J 


.30% 


.195$ 


-.1077 


.1246 


28% 


• 27 Z2 


-.1332 


.192J 


■ 32 li 


• 27 §2 


-.191$ 


.1486 


27% 


• 24 2i 


- 2 ll 6 


.0855 


■ 25 ll 


• 26 21 


-.1588 


.1593 


• 21 22 
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Table 6, cont’d 



Achievement 


VPPADA 


LPPE 


SPPE 


LSPPE 


Mills 


ITBS Grade 7 
Reading 


.1354 


■ 2 m 


-.205£ 


.1435 


.2512 


t ITBS Grade 8 
Language Arts 


.0609 


.1794 


-.151^ 


.0742 


.2021 


ITBS Grade 8 
Mathematics 


.1217 


.25^ 


-.175£ 


.1390 


.22$ 


ITBS Grade 8 
Reading 


.0999 


■ 2 W 


-.191£ 


.1273 


.25$ 


TAP Grade 9 
Language 


.0433 


.2142 


*• 1 98£ 


.0754 


.3221 


TAP Grade 9 
Mathematics 


A75J 


.2912 


-.188^ 


.171$ 


.2322 


TAP. Grade 9 
Reading 


.1437 




-.2121 


.1596 


.292$ 


$f ® raI 


.1213 


* l U 


-.1672 


.0998 


.26|| 


FLE 

Mathematics 


.0539 


.0622 


-.0129 


.0604 


.1122 


Reading 


.1419 




-.1357 


.178^ 


.22^ 


FLE 

Writing 


.1137 


.195^ 


-.188| 


.0638 


.2312 


ACT Core 
Composite 


.181$ 


.3212 


-.2012 


.1874 

* 


•2 HI 



Note: * p< .05, **p<.01 
School Accreditation 



The Mississippi State Department of Education has the responsibility to accredit each school 
Astnct each year. The department, after assessing perfotmance and process standaids, assigns each 
school an acoeditation level. They are assigned either a level of: 5-Excellent, 4-Advanced 

fe^ ^*™lt^r a, I!i xi" 1 : Probation - Sin “ the evailability of funds is significantly related to 

■ ccredioti0 " « based on test results, then it would be expected 
.U . r .i " level ? _" ould d ‘ ffCT eccording to fiuids available for each school distria. To 

kvelTo^VPFADA^ Mills! 6 ma< * e ^ etween sehool district accreditation 

, t . A ° ne w * y ““S*? 8 of variance by ranks (Kiuskall-Wallis) routine was conducted to 

LS^PpT^' be,Ween accredl “ 0n ■»* 1 through 4 for VPPADA, 

SPPE, LPPE, SPPE, and Mills. Smce only one Level 5 school was reported by the Mi«i.cinnl 
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Rgpoft Cpfd 1231 , only four levels were compared. Nineteen schools were accredited at level 1 
(Probation), 22 at level 2 (Warned), 87 at level 3 (Successful), and 20 at level 4 (Advanced) The 
results of these analyses (Table 7) revealed that significant differences existed in LPPE (n= 000) 
B oth level 3 and 4 were revealed to have spent more money per pupil than levels 1 and 2 (n < 05) 

x« n0t difrer S i« y from level 3 (b > 05 > nor did l«vel 1 and 2 differ significantly 
.05). The differences in SPPE were not significant (p=. 097). LSPPE did not differ significantlv 
between accredttatton levels (e=. 081). However dollar amount differences did occur at Taeh 
accreditation level in favor of the level 3 and 4 accredted schools. 



Table 7 

Comparisons Between Accreditation Levels on LPPE, SPPE, LSPPE, VPPADA and Mills for 
Mississippi School Districts, 1994-1995 (N=148) 

Source Level n 



LPPE 



SPPE 



LSPPE 



VPPADA 



Mills 



1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 



M 



M Rank 



19 


846.21 


45.47 


22 


*55.18 


52.23 


87 


1137.53 


81.97 


20 


1217.14 


94.10 


19 


2621.10 


90.79 


22 


2526.58 


85.73 


87 


2452.61 


70.71 


20 


2381.54 


63.15 


19 


3467.31 


62.11 


22 


3381.87 


58.00 


87 


3590.14 


79.66 


20 


3598.68 


82.00 


19 


16735.00 


56.32 


22 


16527.14 


62.95 


87 


19661.44 


77.80 


20 


21057.40 


90.10 


19 


37.17 


49.92 


22 


40.18 


62.23 


87 


45.11 


80.45 


20 


47.79 


85.47 



21.470 



B 



.000 



6.334 



.097 



6.718 



.081 



8.180 



.042 



. ... . A “'° u * h S1 f ifica, “ differences in VPPADA, the variable being used in this studv as an 
cator of the wealth of a school system, was indicated between the accreditation levels (n= 042) 
However mulnple comparisons indictued no significance different*, when the individjdgroups 









1 . 



were compared. Significant differences (j>=.012) were found in Mills between school districts with 
different accreditation levels. Level 3 has a significantly higher millage rate than level 1 (n<.05) 
while levels 2, 3, and 4 do not differ significantly (g>.05). ’ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The evidence is clear that Mississippi spends a large proportion of its available financial 
resources in support of public education. In 1994-1995, 42.33% of the general funds appropriated 
by the Mississippi legislature went to the support of public education. In this school year the 
combined per pupil expenditures from the state and the local school district amounted to a per pupil 
exp^tureofS^, 542.55. However the range in per pupil expenditures is such that it would suggest 
tta Aspanties do exist in the financial support of public school districts in Mississippi. The extent 

disS d, rrrr de ’ ^ ^ impact ° n **** «**■«¥• ^1^ and poorest 

t d *“ 3nd Urf>an dlStnCtS ’ 5111(16111 achievement md accreditation was the purpose of 

The data analysis results would reasonably support the following conclusions These 

3 °" C ^ S *° n T S h ^ e baSCd ° n d,Stncl wide data - A11 achievement data was in the form of district wide 
averages. These results cannot be generalized to a specific school within a school district. 

Disparities do exist in terms of per pupil valuation of the districts', per pupil 
expenditures, and local tax rates. 

Disparities exist between the wealthiest and poorest school districts financial 
resources. Wealthier school districts average per pupil expenditures from local 
resources are significantly higher than poorer districts. The state contributes 
significantly more funds to the poorer districts. However total per p'upil expenditures 
from local and state funds are significantly higher for the wealthier districts. 

Disparities exist in educational opportunities, in terms of financial resources, for 
children with reject to where they live and go to school. Urban school districts 

for SS? T S?S er 10 ,OCal PCT pUpil expenditures ' State pupil expenditures 

for mral school districts are significantly higher than those of urban districts. These 

higher resources from the state serve to equalize the total combined state and local 

per pupil expenditures, in terms of significance; however, in total dollar amounts the 

urban schools still tend to spend more per pupil than rural schools. Urban school 

istncts were supported by significantly higher millage rates than the rural schools. 

Local finanda! support impacts positively on student achievement. Twenty of the 
23 achievement variables were significantly correlated with local per pupil 
expenditures. Valuation per pupil was only significantly related to four of the 
• . fi “ While state per pupil expenditures were only related 

X“ y10 . 1 ° f f 16 achievement variab l« “d these were inverse relationships. 

SJS to 9 JSJSf 0,6 t0tals were onl y significantly 

related to 9 of the 23 variables. Perhaps the most revealing result in this area is that 



3. 



4 . 
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™s°aTo'no wl' Stel S 'f lf ' CanUy relattd ‘° 22 of ,he 23 achievement variables. 

=#Sa£ SSSs 

Local financial resources impact positively on school accreditation Local oer 

(Ad eXP r d, 'T Were sigmficantljndtigher for schools accreditated at levef 4 
Advanced) and 3 (Excellent) than schools accreditated at Ievek2 ™l!t i ? 
(Probation). No significant differences existed b“twe^ a^i t^f ’ T 

w^^na^ n! 10 " ****** were when they 

significantly higher onkicalmil^ge rar^thaiHevel L SCh °° ls were 

that fi^l^^^tSfon^f SCh °° l “ Mississippi and 

accreditation. These analyst v ° ° ,enn5 of achievement and school 

important in tetms of having a tax base that can suddoh ih fi U !°“? h f* 1 ' wealth of a district is very 
supportive of the schools to set a tax rate which c ? u ? C3 d,stnct; 11 a citizenry that is 

This was shown when urban school districts wire c^TT^l t0 Pro . Vlde ^ needed ,ocal support, 
were correlated with die resource ''ari^rl^auidwh^^i^iufi^l'eTeirw^'compared. 3 ^^ 65 

recommendations 

at the time the data was collected "^s^^'i^r'^' 1 '" 85 *" relative 10 wha t the situation was 

uectea. these recommendations rre made with that in mind: 

“ h ° 01 «— ■ P". and 

— “ — 

^^^rhTu^S SST «*» and 

school characteristics which Z tffelT ' eVelS ,OTns ° f ‘hose 

These types of investigations may reveal how extr-Tfin 0 . ^ anat,ons in school finances. 
,h,ve the educational go,s i hafe S 2 S J 
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